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POLICE ARRANGE TRAP: 
KLAN TERROR IS TARGET 

Informants Paid $38,500 to Stop Bombings 
of Negro, Jewish Communities in Mississippi 

/ BY JACK NELSON 

Tim#* Staff Writer 



MERIDIAN. Miss.— The FBI and the Meridian 
police, bankrolled by an alarmed Jewish community, 
paid $38,1300 to two Ku Klux Klan informants to 
arrange a trap to catch two young klan terrorists 
in a bombing attempt, the Los Angeles Times has 
learned. 

The trap, sprung in Meridian on June 30. 1968, 
when the .klan members tried to bomb a Jewish 
businessman’s home, resulted in a gun battle in 
which a klanswoman was killed and a klansman, 
a policeman and a bystander were wounded. It also 
resulted in a 30-year prison sentence for the wounded 
klansman. 

The trap was executed by law enforcement officials 
frustrated over their failure to solv e a series of 17 
bombings and burnings that had terrorized the 
Jewish and Negro corn muni ties in the Jackson and 
Meridian areas of Mississippi in 1967 and 1908. 

Despite the viciousness of the klan terror, the 
Mf*rhlian_inrident raises serious finest ions as 10 th ^ 
proner means to be used by police and the rbl_i6T. 
solvecrlm ^ of violence. ■ 

^Eviden ce strongly indicates th at the klansmen 
who made the bombing attempt. Thomas Albert Tar- 
rants III, 21 at the time, and his companion. Mrs. 
Kathy Ainsworth, 26, a schoolteacher, were lured, 
into t he bombing attempt bv two other klansmen 
who were paid a total of $36,->00. A former FBI 
agent who acted as an intermediary was paid $2,000. 
^Policemen who sprang the trap say they expected 
a^prnn bniiip and never thoug ht cither klan member 
would be taken alive. They had expected two men 
'to attempt the oombTng and did not know a woman 
would be involved until 45 minutes before it was 
carried out. 

Most of the nightrider attacks in Mississippi were 
directed against Negro homes and churches, but 
the Jewish community became a target in the fall — 
~ ~oTT ? * 67 ~~w it ii the bombings of a synagogue and_ a_ 
rnbhi*s house in Jackson. Jewish leaders,, greatly 
alarmed bv the violence, began raising a reward 
fund to try to solve the crimes. 

Despite the reward money and intensive investiga- 
tions, lawmen were unable to solve the crimes and 
the wave of violence continued. 

On May 27, 1968. a bomb shattered a synagogue at 
Meridian, Jt Jppnri^ Ihnf thp - ERl knew .o f . klan dis- ^ 
cussion^ about nlaq ri to bomb n synagogue with 
women find f,hilflrpn inside added to an atmosphere 
of fear and tension. 



Finally, the FBI and the Meridian police decided 
to use the reward money to pay the informants to 
arrange the trap, rather than for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the terrorists, as 
originally intended. * 

ThP reign of terror ended after the shootout. There 
has been hardly any violence in Mississippi since. 
And thft^Vhlr.-. Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, to 
which Tarrants and Mrs. Ainsworth belonged, has 
\irtually disbanded. 

— At one time in unis, law enforcement officials in 
Mississippi safci the White Knights were suspected 
of committing ’nine murders and 300 other violent 
acts, including bombings, burning and l>eatings. 

Before the Meridian incident, the situation in 
Mississippi was considered so grave by the Jewish 
community th at A, I. Bntnick. director of the Anti- 
Defamation League s regional otfice in New Orleans, 



When he learned a woman had been killed 
it made him sick. 

j^pippd raise funds to pay the informers and par- 
ticipated in the original discussion aoour the trap 
with the FBI and the police. 

ADL is a highly respected organization whose 
charter cites an immediate objective to fight anti- 
Semitism and an ultimate purpose **to secure justice 
anc(. fair treatment to all citizens alike." 

The Times, in checking rumors that the klan 
members had been "set up" for the trap, interviewed 
Botnick in April, 1969. lie acknowledged his part in 
helping execute the trap, but said he could not 
"morally blow the whistle" on the FBI and the 
Meridian police, who had helped curb klan violence. 

Botnick said it was "logical" that someone had 
paid to set up the two klan members, but he declined 
to say how much was paid and said he would not 
want to see the ADL "involved" in a story about 
the Meridian incident. .j. 

"Four guys know I was in on the original plan- 
ning," he said. "It was a trap— you know that." 

At that time Botnick said he had listened to FBI 
recordings of a klansman talking about blowing up 
synagogues full of people — including women and 
children. And he quoted one klansman as saying 
that "little Jews grow up to be big Jews and kill 
them while they are young." 



Discussing his own part in raising funds, Botnick 
said, "We were dealing with animals and I would 
do it again." However, he acknowledged that when 
he learned a woman had been killed (the plan called 
for two men to be in the car) it made him sick: "I 
threw up when I heard what happened that night." 

Recently, after learning details of how the trap 
was arranged, The Times interviewed Botnick again. 
He said he could not recall much about the earlier 
interview, but that the reporter’s recollection (from 
typewritten notes) was "incorrect." Told of some 
of the details uncovered by The Times in a lengthy 
investigation, Botnick said, "It’s fantastic — like 
something out of Orwell’s ‘1984.’ " 

However, The Times has documented the arrange- 
ments for the trap through police records and state- 
ments by some of the police officers involved. The 
arrangements were made in a series of clandestine 
meetings between a Meridian detective and two FBI 
agents with two klansmen and an intermediary, be- 
ginning within two weeks after the Meridian syna- 
gogue was bombed. 

The informants were brothers — Raymond and 
Alton Wayne Roberts, both members of the White 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Since October, 1967, 
Alton Wayne Roberts has been under a 10-year 
sentence, having been convicted of a federal civil 
violation in connection with the 1967 lynching of 
three civil rights workers in Philadelphia, Miss. 
(His case and those of five other White Knights con- 
victed at the same trial are now on appeal before 
the Supreme Court.) 

Besides receiving a total of $3G,500, the Roberts 
brothers demanded and got written assurance that 
they would be given immunity from prosecution in 
several cases of the church bombings. 

The original deal called for the brothers to share 
a total of $69,000 and for the intermediary to receive 
$10,000, but that was if Tarrants and Joe Danny 
Hawkins, who the FBI believed to be the top two 
"hit men," attempted the bombing. After Mrs. Ains- 
worth took Hawkins’ place, the amount of the pay- 
ments was reduced. 

Although Tarrants and Hawkins were suspected 
of being responsible for much of the violence that 
had rocked Mississippi, lawmen had been unable to 
prove that either man had committed any of the 
crimes and had been unable to find Tarrants to 
arrest him on a fugitive warrant involving an illegal 
gun charge. 

(Meridian police contended that, even though 
Hawkins was not at the scene of the bombing at- 
tempt, Tarrants’ use of a car registered to Hawkins 
and other evidence linked him to the crime. Haw- 
kins was indicted on a charge of placing a bomb 
but has never been brought to trial.) 

The frustration of lawmen was reflected in com- 
ments made by Roy Moore, special agent in charge 
of the FBI office in Jackson, shortly after a syna- 
gogue in Jackson was bombed on Sept. 18, 1967. 

Kenneth Dean, director of the Mississippi Council 
on Human Relations, recalls Moore saying that 
money was needed to solve the crimes because 
"explosions destroy the evidence and the crimes 
usually are committed in such a way that there are 
no witnesses." 

Dean quoted Moore as saying that "somebody 
connected with the bombings will be willing to talk 
for a price," but that some juries did not think well 
of testimony from paid informers. 



Moore declined to comment publicly on the case 
but expressed the belief that a story questioning the 
tactics used by the FBI and police would jeopardize 
their system of informants and hurt the cause of law 
enforcement. 

Meridian detective L. L. Scarbrough, a principal 
figure in the negotiations with the informants, co- 
operated in helping The Times develop the facts. 
But after a reporter tried to interview Moore, Scar- 
brough wrote the reporter a registered letter saying 
that "any release of this case should have come from 
Mr. Moore, or the chief of police, Mr. (Roy) Gunn." 

The fact was tha: in an interview Chief Gunn 
already had confirmed some of the major facts of 
the story and had expressed concern about only one 
thing — the possible disclosure of the informants' 
names. Gunn had arranged for Scarbrough to co- 
operate with The Times’ reporter. 

Scarbrough wrote the reporter: "You are writing 
about vicious, blood-thirsty klansmen who are wait- 
ing for certain names to be made public and there 
will be retaliation by them. You told me that you 
knew who the informers were, but in case of a libel 
suit there are only three people who actually know 
and we would have to testify that we never received 
any information from them. 

"There is never a good way to handle a case of 
this type, bu^this one was handled in the only way 
possible ... I sincerely hope you will see and under- 
stand my position." 

The fact is that other klansmen have been aware 
for some time of the role of the Roberts brothers 
in arranging the trap. Tarrants’ father, a Mobile 
real estate salesman, has investigated the case and 
almost from the day of the bombing attempt has 
asserted that his son was entrapped illegally and has 
told several people that the Roberts brothers were 
the informants. Joe Danny Hawkins also has said 
he knew that the brothers were the informants. 

A bomb that wrecked Temple Beth Israel in Jack- 
son late on the night of Sept. 18, 1967, sparked the 
first drive for reward money to be used to solve 
the crimes. On the night of Nov. 21, 1967, another 
bomb shattered the Jackson home of Rabbi Perry 
Nussbaum. He and his wife, both asleep at the time, 
narrowly escaped injury. 

After both bombings, the ADL’s Botnick went to 
Jackson to discuss the gravity of the situation with 
Jewish leaders. 

Scattered violence against Negroes continued, but 
it was not until late on the night of May 27, 1968, 
. that another anti-Jewish act occurred — the dynamit- 
ing of a synagogue in Meridian. 

Botnick rushed to the city and talked to Jewish 
leaders and other civic figures about the necessity of 
raising money to help the FBI solve the bombings. 
For some reason the FBI did not want to use money 
from its own fund for paying informants. < 

(For many years the FBI has used its fund to 
buy information about the klan; the system has paid 
off in convictions of klansmen in several killings, 
including the Philadelphia lynching and the night- 
rider slayings of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo in Alabama, Col. 
Lemuel Penn in Georgia and Vernon Dahmer in 
Mississippi. In the case of Mrs. Liuzzo, a white civil 
rights worker slain after the Selma-to-Montgomery 
march, the principal witness was an FBI informant 
who was in the car with the killers when they shot 
her.) 

Kenneth Dean, a young native Southerner active 




SLAIN — Mrs. Kathy Ainsworth, klanswoman who 
was slain in gun fight at Meridian. 
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in civil rights, recalls that he and his wife discussed 
the Mississippi bombing cases with Botnick at the 
New Orleans Airport on June 5), 10G8, and that Bot- 
nick “became very anxious and said that something 
almost beyond belief had happened/' 

Dean said Botnick told of being asked if he would 
“make a contact somewhere in the North, such as 
Chicago, to have two klansmen (the Roberts broth- 
ers) liquidated/* 

Dean said Botnick told him it was believed that 
the Roberts brothers were the source of much of the 
violence in the Meridian area and that was why 
they should be killed. 

“Botnick said he was assured that if he could 
arrange the Roberts brothers’ liquidation, there 
would be no investigation/’ Dean said. “Botnick 
said he could not do this." 

Botnick denied to The Times that the incident 
occurred. “That’s the wildest thing I’ve ever 
heard/’ he said. 

In any event, by early June the Meridian Police 
Department had adopted a policy of harassing the 
klan. The day after the bombing of the synagogue, 
detective Scarbrough noted in a written report that 
he had learned that the state had a “squad capable 
of causing a lot of harassment to hate-type groups 
and individuals who are chief suspects in acts of 
violence . . Two days later he wrote of discussing 
the situation with Chief Gunn and assuring the chief 
“that there would be no innocent persons injured in 
any way/* 

“Realizing the tasks we were facing, Chief Gunn 
gave us his approval on this/' Scarbrough wrote. 
“After already* stressing that we had a free hand, 
and could go to any extreme to solve this case and 



other like cases . . . we did not hesitate a moment in 
making arrangements to ask the state for help/’ 

The same day Chief Gunn wrote a letter to State 
Public Safety Commissioner Giles \V. Crisler asking 
for investigative assistance and reporting that since 
Jan. 15 the Meridian area had experienced terrorist 
attacks on eight Negro churches, two Negro homes, 
a white home and a synagogue. 

Early in June a former FBI agent began negotiat- 
ing with the FBI and the Meridian police on behalf 
of the Roberts brothers. Detective Scarbrough said 
the intermediary ‘came to us and . . . told us that 
for the money I think we can find out who did it 
and we met with him and arranged a meeting with 
the informants.” 

Scarbrough said the intermediary wanted $10,000 
for himself and SG0.000 for the informants. At that 
time. Jewish interests and others in Mississippi had 
pledged rewards totaling $79,000 for the arrest and 
conviction of those responsible for the terrorist 
attacks. 

The intermediary first approached FBI agent 
Frank Watts of Meridian, according to Scarbrough, 
and said he would work with Scarbrough but with 
no one else in the police department. “And as long 
as it was kept very confident ial — he didn’t want to 
he involved at all/’ Scarbrough said. “He was just 
wanting to 6^ a go-between/’ 

On June 10 Scarbrough noted in his file on the 
case: 

“Met with our intermediary and told him that we 
were ready to do business. He asked us about the 
money and wc told him that we had met with a man 
(in an interview Scarbrough identified the man as 
Botnick) and he assured us that the money was 
available. He then called Wayne and told him that 
we were ready to do business. Wayne told the inter- 
mediary that he would go out to the shop and talk 
with Raymond. 

“Raymond told us that it would take about three 
days to set up another job in Meridian ... He stated 
that when the next job is set up we would have to 
stake out three different places and said there is 
always two alternates besides the real thing. The 
reason for this being goddamn pimps like me. 

“He stated that we would have to hide these stake- 
out men real good be'eause we would be dealing with 
professionals and they are sharp as hell. Raymond 
asked me if I could get some of the pressure taken 
off him and I told him that I did not set the policy, 
just investigated, but common sense would tell them 
if they co-operated with us the pressure would let 
up.” 

(In an interview later, Scarbrough was asked if 
he could recall the conversation with the informants 
when the possibility of another bombing in Meridian 
was first discussed. He paused for several seconds, 
then said, “Here’s the way it wont. We told ’em 
that if anything happened in Meridian we wanted to 
know about it — regardless of what it was — and we 
wanted to know where it was gonna happen. We 
had to do that to s: ay out of entrapment.”) 

The following day Scarbrough and FBI agents 
Watts and Jack Rucker met with Botnick, who, 
according to a Scarbrough memo, told them a group 
of interested citizens had arranged to fly $25,000 in 
$20 bills to Meridian. 

“Met with our intermediary and advised him that 
other negotiations were being made and if they did 
not ’come around’ quickly they would lose the money 





and any leniency that could be offered by the court 
for state's evidence." Scarbrough wrote in the memo. 
“I told him that Raymond Roberts was dead and the 
only thing that would save his life would be to join 
forces with us and turn full state’s evidence.” 

On the night of June 11 Scarbrough. FBI agents 
Watts and Rucker, the intermediary and the Roberts 
brothers held the first of a series of meetings in a 
house trailer at Scarbrough's farm in Vinville, about 

10 miles from Meridian. 

During these meetings, the FBI agents partici- 
pated in all negotiations for information and in all 
payments to the Roberts brothers, according to Scar- 
brough. 

Scarbrough said he and the agents took a brief- 
case crammed with $25,000 in $20 bills to the June 

11 meeting and “scattered it around” so that it 
would look like the full $70,000. 

Scarbrough said the informants were given $1,000 
as "good faith" money, but that in the beginning 
they provided little information. Scarbrough got a 
handwritten receipt for the payment which read: 
"June 12. 1068, received this date from Luke Scar- 
brough the sum of $1,000 for services rendered." It 
was signed "Bobby Komoroski.” a pseudonym for 
Alton Wayne Roberts. 

On June 2 Scarbrough filed a memo quoting the 
intermediary as saying he was going to try to get 
the informants to testify for SIjO.OOO. However, 
the Roberts brothers refused. Moreover, the FBI 
expressed doubt that any terrorists could be con- 
victed on paid testimony, according to Scarbrough. 

The next day one of the informants met with 
Hawkins who “showed informant two houses that 
had been shot into and a house with a sign stating 
‘peace’ on it where they intended to commit a No. 4 
(klan code for a murder). White people and colored 
people live in this house." 

On June IS Scarbrough reported that the infor- 
mants had met with Hawkins “to plan a ‘No. 4* in 
Meridian in the near future." “Informants stated 
that if we would give them full immunity they would 
tell us who is responsible for all the church bomb- 
ings." Scarbrough reported. “Informants wanted a 
written commitment concerning immunity which 
was given to them and signed by myself." 

Scarbrough later said. "I’d have signed anything — 
to have caught Tarrant s. 'Cause he wasn’t worth a 
damn anyway. They had me signing all kinds of 
crap, but who in the hell can they show it to?" 

The receipt for the second payment read: “June 
18. 1968, received this date from Luke Scarbrough 
the sum of $S50 for services rendered.” It was signed 
Al Rose, a pseudonym for Raymond Roberts. 

On June 20 the informants called Scarbrough and 
said they had contacted Hawkins and that the home 
of Meyer Davidson had been selected as a bombing 
target for the next week. Davidson bad been a leader 
in raising the reward. 

The next day Scarbrough wrote. “After a lengthy 
session informants stated that they want $10,000 
each this date. I promised them we would talk to 
the people involved and see if we could arrange it 
and turn the money over to the intermediary.” 

Now the FBI and the Meridian police were holding 
daily strategy sessions, making plans for evacuation 
of the Davidson family, for a stakeout of the David- 
son home and for a demolition team to be on hand 
to disarm the bomb. 

The informants reported that Hawkins had said 
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he planned to use 2$ sticks of dynamite with a timing 
device and place the bomb in the carport of the 
Davidson home. It would be placed at about 11:30 
p.m. and would be timed to explode at 4:30 a.m. 

The FBI. working through the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, arranged to have a demolition team 
come to Meridian. The team arrived there on June 
23. 

Two days later the informants reported the bomb- 
ing was scheduled for Thursday. June 27. The FBI 
and Meridian police staked out the Davidson home 
that night, but nothing happened. 

The next day Scarbrough reported: “Tarrants and 
Hawkins came to Meridian and picked up informer 
and stated that the reason they did not pull the job 
was because they have been pressed for time and 
they had to get some money. They stated that they 
are going to Alabama to pull a job. (Tarrants and 
• Hawkins) asked the informer why he was in such 
a hurry for this job in Meridian and he stated that 
he is going to be indicted by the grand jury on 
Monday and they said they would pull the job before 
Monday and it will probably be Sunday night." Un 
arranging the bombing attempt. Raymond Roberts 
mentioned being under pressure because of the vio- 
lence in the area, according to Scarbrough, and told 
Hawkins he needed him to carry out the bombing to 
get the “heat" off himself.) 

On Saturday night, June 29, 12 Meridian police- 
men dressed in black waited in the darkness for the 
terrorists’ arrival. Also stationed at strategic points 
in the general area — for observational purposes, not 
for participating in an arrest or gun battle — were 
eight to 10 FBI agents. 

About midnight, Tarrants and Kathy Ainsworth 
picked up Raymond Roberts and drove by the David- 



son home for a final check-out, then let Roberts out 
at a night club so he would have an alibi. Roberts 
obviously was surprised to see the Ainsworth woman 
instead of Hawkins and, when Tarrants let him out 
at the night club, he quickly called the police at a 
special telephone installed in a house near the David- 
son home. 

Hawkins apparently decided against participating 
in the bombing attempt because he felt he was under 
close FBI and police surveillance, and Tarrants 
decided to take along Mrs. Ainsworth instead. She 
was a woman who many people later described as a 
dedicated schoolteacher, well liked by students and 
their parents — apparently a Jekyll-and-Hyde per- 
sonality — a teacher by day. a terrorist by night. 

By the time Roberts notified the lawmen that a 
woman was in the car the plan was so far in motion, 



Tarrants got out of the car, a pistol in one hand, 
dynamite in the other. 






testifying at Tarrants* trial in November, 1968. said 
Tarrants got out of the car. a pistol in one hand, 
dynamite in the other, and walked to the driveway 
where he put down the bomb. They said that an 
order to “halt” was shouted and that Tarrants 
whirled and fired twice in their direction. 

Scarbrough, a veteran of 20 years on the police 
force, did not testify at Tarrants* trial. In an inter- 
view. he said that when the trial was held, “it was 
the only time I go: a paid vacation from the city." 
“They didn't want you around tor the trial?" he was 
asked. “Obviously not." he replied. Scarbrough said 
he shouted the order to “halt," then saw “two flashes 
— he (Tarrants) shot twice.** 

Drops Dynamite 

Scarbrough, Willoughby. McNair and another offi- 
cer opened fire from an embankment 35 or 40 feet 
from Tarrants. Scarbrough said Tarrants was still 
holding the dynamite, but dropped it on the drive- 
way. 

Although hit and badly wounded, Tarrants man- 
aged to get back to the car. Police said Kathy Ains- 
worth was killed when she leaned over to open the 
door for Tarrants and a bullet struck her spine. 

Tarrants sped off in his bullet-riddled car but 
crashed less than a mile away. He jumped from his 
car, as a $jirsuing patrol car pulled up. according to 
police, anti opened fire with a machine gun, hitting 
officer Mike Hatcher in the heart and also seriously 
wounding a sailor who stepped out on a porch of a 
nearby house. 

Tarrants then dropped the machine gun and ran 
behind a house, where pursuing officers opened upon 
him at close range with shotguns. In an interview, 
Sgt. L. D. Joyner, who has been given community 
awards and honored by the International Assn, of 
Chiefs of Police for playing a leading role in spring- 
ing the trap, said he and three other officers chased 
Tarrants behind the house. Joyner said they saw 
Tarrants try to climb a fence, hit an electrically 
charged top strand, and dive into a clump of bushes. 

“We figured he still had the machine gun and a 
hand grenade," Joyner said, “and we opened up on 
hi in. All four of us were firing shotguns from about 
15 feet away. We had in mind killing him, I don’t 
mind telling you. We dragged him out of the bushes 
ami figured he was dead, but the sonofagun was still 
alive." 

Joyner said that by the time the officers dragged 
Tarrants into the yard, a crowd of neighbors had 
gathered around them. 

“We knew we had to stop them/* Joyner said of 
the encounter with tiie klansmen. “We knew they 
were planning to bomb synagogues with people in 
them. We had no intentions of losing the shootout 
with them." 

Joyner confirmed that the police harassed klan 
members, explaining. “We harass ’em all, that’s our 
job." 

“They’re in constant fear we got somebody set up 
now," Joyner said. “We keep ’em scared to death/’ 

Joyner was interviewed jointly with officer Mike 
Hatcher, who returned to duty after having recov- 
ered from the bullet wound in the heart. Both 
officers agreed that fear of police was a factor in the 
Roberts brothers* decision to cooperate in arranging 
the trap. 

Hatcher said, “That’s what broke the case — fear — 
not the money." Joyner agreed. "He (one of the 




Scarbrough said, that the decision was made to go 
ahead. At that time, he said, neither the police nor 
the FBI knew anything about Mrs. Ainsworth’s 
background. 

Tarrants drove up and parked near the short drive- 
way of the Davidson home about 12:55 a.m., got out 
and walked toward the driveway. With him he 
carried a bomb made of 29 sticks of dynamite. 

What happened next is a matter of dispute be- 
tween the police and Tarrants. Tarrants claims he 
was fired upon without warning. 

Detectives L. A. Willoughby and Ralph McNair, 



REPORTED INFORMANT— Alton Wayne Roberts, 
identified as an informant with his brother in Meri- 
dian bombing attempt. 
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informants) believed we were going to kill him," 
Joyner said. “We helped him believe it. We acted 
like we were going to do it/' 

On July 2, two days after the Meridian incident, 
Scarbrough filed a report saying the informants had 
contacted Sam Bowers (imperial wizard of the White 
Knights) in Laurel and “Bowers stated that he had 
lost a good soldier — Kathy Ainsworth. He stated 
that she was as good as Tarrants or anybody else he 
had,” (Bowers, like Alton Wayne Roberts, is under 
a 10-year federal sentence in the Philadelphia lynch- 
ing case.) 

The Scarbrough report noted that the informants 
“were highly upset” because they did not get the 
$70,000. but he added, “I gave them $10,000 as we 
started to leave.” 

“Informers are unhappy at this point,” the report 
continued, “and stated that they will not talk any 
more unless we keep our end of ’the bargain and for 
us not to contact them again unless we have the 
money. An offer of $150,000 was made for testimonv 
— and refused.” 

Pledge $130,000 

In an interview. Scarbrough said that Jewish 
interests had pledged to make $150,000 available 
tor testimony linking Bowers lo the terrorist attacks. 

The receipt for the July 2 payment read: “Re- 
ceived this date from Luke Scarbrough, the sum of 
$10,000 for services rendered.” It was signed, “A1 
Rosenbaugh,” a pseudonym used by Raymond Rob- 
erts. 

On .July 10 Scarbrough paid out an additional 
$10.000 — $8,000 to Raymond Roberts, who signed the 
receipt “Alfred Rosenburg,” and $2,000 to the inter- 
mediary, who signed the receipt “James Overlaugh.” 
The FBI and the police were still using the Roberts 
brothers as informants at that time, but the two 
were becoming increasingly irritated because they 
had not been given the money they claimed they had 
been promised. 

An Aug. 12 memo by Scarbrough noted that he 
persuaded the intermediary to talk with the infor- 
mants in an effort to get them to testify in court 
against Bowers. But the memo continued, “Upon 
interviewing informers they were very hostile be- 
cause we did not have the long-prom ised money for 
them. Informer stated that he was going to call the 
Jews and also that if he were Meyer Davidson he 
would get his money and go back to Israel.” 

”After talking with Roy Moore.” Scarbrough 
wrote, ”he (Moore) decided each informer should 
be paid $10,000 for testimony and if they were not 
agreeable to this there would be no further money 
paid to them.” 

The intermediary also became upset and on Aug. 
27 Scarbrough wrote that “lie wanted his money . . . 
and felt that he had been doublecrossed.” 

Although the intermediary never received another 
payment, three Jewish businessmen from Jackson 
drove to Meridian and gave the Roberts brothers 
$17,500 as a final payment, according to Scarbrough. 

In November, 19P>S, Tarrants pleaded innocent by 
reason of insanity, but a Lauderdale County jury in 
Meridian found him guilty of the charge of placing 
a bomb. Sentenced to 30 years, he appealed the 
case to the Mississippi Supreme Court. 

Several days ago Tarrants, who is confined to the 
state prison at Parchman, wrote a letter to the state 



Supreme Court asking that his appeal be withdrawn 
and that his attorneys. Roy Pitts of Meridian and 
1 nomas M. Haas of Mobile, be dismissed. The attor- 
neys told the court that the appeal should not be 
withdrawn, that they should not be dismissed and 
that the court should not consider the request of 
an insane man. The court has the matter under 
consideration. 

Meanwhile, Danny Joe Hawkins remains free in 
Jackson, hut his activities are under intensive inves- 
tigation. Since the Meridian incident, he has been 
arrested and tried twice — once for bombing a Jack- 
son real estate office and once for robbing a Memphis 
bank. The Jackson trial resulted in an acquittal, 
the Memphis trial in a hung jury and mistrial. 

Still Live There 

The Roberts brothers still live in .Meridian, where 
they sometimes lead an anxious life. When Tarrants 
escaped from Parchman last July 23, Ravmond Rob- 
erts frantically called the Meridian police for pro- 
tection. (Tarrants was recaptured two days later.) 
Roberts lives in a house surrounded bv a high chain- 
link fence and well-illuminated at night by several 
bright outside lights. A huge sign on the gate warns: 
“Beware of Dog.” The fence was erected about two 
months aftc^ the Meridian incident when Roberts 
began to get nervous about his role as an informant. 

The police and the FBI had cautioned the Roberts 
brothers not lo immediately spend much of the 
money they had been paid. (“Hell, we preached to 
the informants day and night not to do it.” Scar- 
brough said.) But Raymond bought a Thunderbird 
and Alton Wayne bought a Cadillac, which made 
other klansmcn more than a little suspicious. 

Tarrants' father, who still is trying to prove his 
son was entrapped, has run afoul of the law in 
Meridian three different times since the bombine 
attempt. 

On July 14, 1907, he was charged with driving 
under the influence after his car was involved in an 
accident. After arresting Tarrants, the police went 
to his hotel room, searched it, and went through his 
briefcase. 

In early July, 190:), Sgc. Joyner arrested Tarrants 
at his motel in Meridian and charged him with “dis- 
orderly conduct.” In mid-July, Tarrants returned 
to Meridian to search for additional evidence and to 
stand trial on the “disorderly conduct” charge. 

The night before the trial was to be held, officer 
• Hatcher, who had returned to dutv after being in- 
jured in the gun battle, appeared at Tarrants’ motel 
wearing plainclothes, including a black jacket, and 
tried to arrest Tarrants. Tarrants resisted and was 
badly injured in a struggle with Hatcher and several 
other officers. ( 

(In an Interview, Chief Gunn said Tarrants had 
been “mouthing off” about the police and causing 
trouble in Meridian and that Hatcher “beat hell out 
of him at the Downtowner.”) 

Tarrants. who before his Meridian experiences had 
no police record except for traffic violations, was 
treated at a hospital in Meridian, then jailed on 
charges of disorderly conduct, disturbing the peace 
and resisting arrest. He was released on bond, then 
entered a Mobile hospital where he remained for a 
week recovering from injuries suffered in the scuffle 
with police. 



City Court Judge Roscoe Nettles heard the evi- 
dence against Tarrants and found him guilty of all 
charges. He was fined $50 on each charge. The ver- 
dict was appealed to the county court. 

Tarrants' attorney in Meridian, Roy Pitts, said 
that when he went to the city hall to get Tarrants 
released on bond on the charges resulting from the 
arrest by Hatcher, Meridian Mayor A1 Key, Chief 



Gunn and SgL. Joyner called him into the chief’s 
office for a conference. 

“They were real nice about it/* Pitts recalled, 
“but they urged me to get Tarrants to stay out of 
town because he was going out causing trouble and 
threatening the policemen and somebody was going 
to get hurt. I told them 1 would urge him to try to 
avoid any controversy with the police." 
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FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 13, 1970 

Law Enforcement Has Limits 



It is a most painful and disturbing story 
we publish today, under staff writer Jack 
Nelson's byline, on the front page of The 
Times— a tale of fear and death in 
Mississippi. 

Local police and the FBI suspected the 
White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
committing 17 bombings and burnings in 
the Negro and Jewish communities in 
Jackson and Meridian in 1967 and 1968. 
The authorities were unable to gather 
enough evidence to arrest the men they 
suspected of committing the crimes. 

Therefore, using money supplied 
through the New Orleans regional director 
of the Anti-Defamation League, the police 
and the FBI paid two informers to lure 
two Klan members into a trap. The 
suspected terrorists were led into placing a 
bomb at a house surrounded by waiting 
police and FBI agents. 



When the trap was sprung, one of the 
men the police hoped would be there was 
present. He was wounded, captured, tried, 
and sentenced to 30 years in prison. The 
other man the police wanted did not show 
up for the trap. In his place there was a 
woman, Mrs. Kathy Ainsworth, of whom 
the police and the FBI knew nothing. She 
was killed on the spot in an exchange of 
gunfire. 

The authorities later discovered she was 
connected with the White Knights, but the * 
police and the FBI have found no evidence 
linking her to any crime except the one in 
the commission of which she died. 

Thus, for a good purpose — to stop 
terrorism — the police put themselves in 
the position of acting as Mrs. Ainsworth's 
judge, jury and executioner. 

That dreadful violence was afoot in 
Jackson and Meridian, and that it had to 



be stopped, is beyond dispute. That the 
ends sought by the authorities, and by the 
official of the respected Anti-Defamation 
League were good, is beyond dispute. No 
one who has not lived in a Southern town 
can quite imagine the fear brought about 
by a wave of Klan terrorism, or the 
frustration of trying to stop it. Lawless- 
ness tears at the very life of a community. 

But that is precisely the lesson to be 
drawn from Nelson's story. 

The forces of law, when moving against 
crime and criminals — even the most 
dangerous kind — must always act in such 
a way as to enhance, not diminish, respect 
for the law in the community being beset 
by lawlessness. 

Otherwise law enforcement contradicts 
itself; the enforcers of the law run the risk 
of acting against the guilty and the 
innocent alike; and reverence for the law, 
which, as Lincoln said, ought to be "the 
political religion of the nation," is brought 
into disrepute. 

No matter how great the provocation, 
the police can never take it on themselves 
to decide who is guilty, who is innocent: 
who is to live, and who to die. 

For, if they should feel free to make such 
decisions in one place about the White 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan — an organi- 
zation which every liberty-loving person 
must loathe — might they not feel free to 
make such decisions about another group 
in another place, say, for instance, the 



Black Panthers? Now there are no doubt 
many citizens who loathe the Panthers as 
much as the Klan is loathed. Yet could one 
therefore advocate that the police resort to 
such methods in order to quash the 
Panthers? The very suggestion is repug- 
nant to our concept of liberty. 

★ 

Which brings us back to the case at 
hand. Like most such cases, its legal 
aspects are ambiguous. 

Police entrapment is a shadowy kind- of 
law enforcement; the judicial decisions 
about it are not wholly clear. In general 
the courts have held that in order to 
capture a suspect the police may help him 
commit a crime he could otherwise 
reasonably be supposed to commit, but the 
police may not entrap an innocent person 
into a crime. What constitutes impermis- 
sible entrapment depends on the facts of 
the case. ** 

The Mississippi case, though, raises a 
moral question that, we submit, is not 
ambiguous. 

The police and the FBI, desperate, un- 
dertook to stop the wave of terrorism by 
means which made the men themselves 
who set the trap uneasy. 

The authorities stretched beyond ac- 
ceptable limits the bonds of restraint 
which the people put upon their govern- 
ment in the interest of the liberty of all 
citizens. 
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